were nursed, particularly in the Punjab and Bengal,
so as to prevent them from allying themselves with
members of the Hindu community. In pursuit of
the same policy as in the case of Muslims, some
leaders of the Scheduled Classes were encouraged to
speak in terms of their being a political or national
minority.
The utterances of British statesmen had also
encouraged the anti-national Scheduled Class leaders
to claim that they should be invested with some kind
of veto on the political progress.
The latest phase of this policy was to try to
create in the post-war period a separate privileged
group of soldiers all over the country. Plans were afoot
in all Provinces to create conditions in which, not the
individual soldier, but soldiers as an independent
group, would be treated with favours, thereby hinder-
ing their re-absorption into the body politic. With this
object in view, for instance in Bombay, the post-war
agricultural grants had been earmarked only for
those areas from where soldiers had been drawn and
in proportion to the number of soldiers recruited.
(4)
The British policy with reference to the Indian
States had a similar objective and was directed to
keeping them completely helpless and dependent upon
the Political Department, and encouraging them to
distrust any alliance with British India in working out
the destiny of their country.
Before 1857 the policy was to destroy the power
and independence of the Indian States and to strength-
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